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“ТЕММЕ” 


E talk of thinking fairly in our Compass. I want to add an actual illustration which 

came mv way through Lt-Col. Bert Rademan, D.S.O., D.F.C., of the South African 
Air Force, who has through “Lemme " joined Toc H Gibraltar. “ Lemme,” let me 
explain, was Gerald Le Mesurier, D.F.C., brother of Peter who was with me in 1938-39. 
Peter is now happily married, and an instructor in the S.A.A.F. Their father, Canon 
Le Mesurier, of Wellington, C.P., is my first cousin, who went out from Grimsby many 
years back as chaplain to Robin Island, when first I really heard of Leprosy. 


Gerald, the eldest son, I saw at Cape Town іп 1934. In 1943, he called on me at ' 42’ 
on Tower Hill, as if the years between were no great matter. He had come home for 
the first time to England and had been posted to a West country station. I asked him where. 
He shook his hcad and smiled. I said that I was going down to Dorset and named the 
station where I was to lecture on Midsummer day 1943. He did not even then explain 
to me that 1 should be within two miles of him. Не had learnt silence in an arduous 
school. 


Midsumrner day arrived. 1 went and lectured; and late that evening felt a strange 
unrest and wandered out upon the half-seen hills and British Trackways south of Avebury. 


I wrote some verses. I forget the words, but I remember well how the circumambient 
air of that still night imposed itself on me. I knew someone was dead, someone I valued. 
That afternoon over the aerodrome two miles away an accident occurred. I did not hear 
of it until I reached London, several days later. “Lemme” had been killed. 


So European historv continues to rob our homes in Britain, Southern Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand, Canada and the United States of our best stock. There is—or was— 
a grave just outside Dunkirk, to which the parties on their way to Poperinghe paid special 
tribute, that of Tom Le Mesurier, D.S.O., D.S.C., and Bar to both, who passed from War 
to Peace in May, 1918. Gerald was very like his unseen cousin. 


At last we reach the story told to me by Colonel Rademan, who was serving in a 
squadron near Gerald’s. “Lemme” was the С.О. of No. 1 Squadron, S.A.A.F. It was 
the ugliest period of this war. The Fascistloving dames of Alexandria were flocking out 
along the road to Mersa-Matruh, by which the conqueror of Egypt would shortlv arrive 
in triumph, driving the British into the Canal. They carried bouquets, wine and dainties, 
which came in handy for the hard pressed British. "The ladies went back by the way they 
came. 


July, 1942, saw furious fighting, against great odds. No. 1 S. A.A.F. enjoyed itself without 
an idle moment. Gerald was in his element, the air, with a keen squadron at the back 
of him. Upon a more than memorable day, they did their stuff and brought down fifteen 
Stukas in as many minutes. During this dogfight “ Lemme's"" aircraft received severe 
damage and he had to dive out of the fray in order to belly-land. Diving from out of the 
sun he flashed bv Mike—a sworn ally of “ Lemme's "—and accidentally ran into a burst 
of Mike's fire, receiving a bullet in the leg. Far from complaining. it is said, he called 
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up his partner on the R/T. “Good shooting, Mike." This is pure salt. Three words 
divinely chosen were left to comfort Mike. “Lemme,” then bleeding profusely in his 
cockpit, and none too certain whether he could land before he fainted—it was no slight 
wound— put aside every thought about himself, and was inspired to laugh at his misfortune. 


Some six weeks later, he rejoined the squadron. Nobody knows what passed between 
the men while “Lemme” was in hospital. But we may guess. Those three words form 
the key. A classic instance of Fairmindedness. Товвү. 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


CuHEvERTON.—In December, W. CHEvER- 
TON, Senr., first Pilot of Cromer Group. 
Elected 27.4.'36. 

Dawson.—On December 15, Dr. George 
ALEXANDER Dawson, Medical Officer of 
Health, Darlington, aged 46, a general mem- 
ber of Darlington Branch. Elected 15.1.35. 

GirL.—In December, ALrred Henry GILL, 
aged 84, a member of Portland Branch. 
Elected 30.9.'32. 

GiLL.—On active service on November 20, 
M. Leste Спа, Sergt., R.A.F., aged 38, a 
member of Consett Branch. Elected 5.3.’30. 

Harpy.—On active service in India, on 
December І, KennetH Powell Harpy, Capt., 
R.LA.S.C., a member at Brighouse, Keighley 
and Portsmouth. Elected 2.3.’32. 

Haypen.—Killed in action in Italy in Sep- 
tember, Jons ANDREW Haypen, L/Cpl., Initi- 
ated at Alamein, October, 1942. 

Hourprev.—On April 24, 1944, CHARLES 


Hourpzr, aged 64, a member of Gloucester 
Branch. Elected 20.8.'26. 


Lomax.—On active service in Kenya on 
November 29, Кохлір Lomax, R.A.F., a 
member of Spalding Branch. Elected 20.1.39. 

RicuanDsoN.—On active service in Western 
Europe in December, Guy RICHARDSON, 
Capt, M.C., aged 27, a member of Tiptree 
Group. Elected 17.9.'38. 

SoutHern.—On December 18, after long 
illness, SYDNEY Southern, aged 38, a mem- 
ber of Darlington Branch. Elected 18.10.32. 

Tavron.—Killed in action, Eric Howard 
Tay or, Lieut., a member of Codsell Branch. 
Elected r.1.'30. 

Turner.— On December 25, Gordon 
Stewart LesLie Turner, aged so, Chairman 
of Bath Branch. Elected 14.6.35. 

UxwiN.—In November, Erxest E. Unwin, 
Headmaster, Friends School, Hobart, Hon. 
Area Commissioner of Toc H Tasmania. 
Elected 1936. 

Wortit.—Dicd of wounds on July 8 in 
Burma, Recinacp Jous Мовтн, Devon 
Regt., a member of Exeter Branch. Elected 
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Congratulations 


To W. J. Laxe Lake (ако), Hon. Ad- 
ministrator, on the award of the O.B.E in 


the New Year Honours. Lako writes: 

“The Honour, of course, properly belongs to 
Toc H, not to me, and while we may all permit 
ourselves to be pleased with this recognition of 
Toc H War Services work, it is partly because it 
provides an occasion for the expression of our 
gratitude to those who, by their help, financial 
and otherwise, have enabled us to do it." 


To Captain Ceci: Treweek on the award 
of the O.B.E. in the New Year Honours. 
Tubby writes : 


“ The first Apostle of Toc H in Tankers is the 
Canadian, Captain Treweck, who came into Toc H 
when he was Master of C.O. Stillman (27,000 
tons), the biggest Tanker in the world. And ‘ old 
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Blue ' from Christ's Hospital boarded the Stillman 
of the port of Iquique, Chile, in 1927 : from that 
day forward Cecil Treweek has loved and helped 
Toc H.” 


To Roperr Emrys WirriaMs, L.A.C, 
R.A.F., a member of Chirk Branch, Wrex- 
ham, on the award of the George Medal. 

On three occasions, at very great risk, he went 
to the rescue of crews in crashed and burning 
planes, loaded with bombs. On joining the R.A.F. 
he started a Service Group at Hawarden and in 
each R.A.F. depót in North Africa to which he was 
attached as medical orderly. 


To Sir Ion Hamilton Benn (Vice-Presi- 
dent) and Lady Benn on celebrating their 
Diamond Wedding (60 years) on February 3. 


SINEWS OF PEACE 


ET us open this time of victory, we all 

hope, in Europe with some urgent 
thoughts about ‘ post-war’ Toc H. Through 
its contact on every front with the Services 
and its consequent widespread appeal to the 
public for voluntary help and funds for our 
warume Clubs, Toc H has become better 
known to an enormous number of men and 
women, and it seems likely that the member- 
ship of our family will grow, perhaps very 
considerably. At the same time which of us 
doubts that the tasks which call for the spirit 
of Christian friendship and service have 
grown? We shall need the work in our 
teams everywhere of men and women with 
this spirit. And we shall need the * sinews 
of peace,’ the will and the money to back 
them. 

In planning for post-war Toc H, as so 
many have long been doing, it may be con- 
venient to think of it in four aspects :— 

1. Basis: Vhere will, we believe, be no 
dispute about the foundations of Toc H. 
They were laid down in the Old House and 
have never changed; in St. Paul's words, 


I. Giving 


‘other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ." But the 
more membership increases and new work 
is given it to do, the more necessary will it be 
to insist on this. With the growth of the body 
there must be no dilution of the spirit. Many 
of us believe that the Main Resolution should 
be set more than ever before in the centre of 
the Toc H picture. 

2. Field of Work: What service, old and 
new, shall we set out to do? How ought 
Toc H to touch the life of the individiual 
and of the community? Must there not be, 
in some directions, a larger conception 
among us of the ' Toc H job’? 

3. Organisation: If the family is larger 
and the job wider, what changes in the organ- 
isation of the body politic of Toc H are 
necessary or advisable? 

4. Finance: How much money shall we 
need—and how can we get it? 

A good deal on all these four aspects is 
likely to be read in these pages in the year 
now begun. For the moment let us note some 
practical points about No. 4. 


to Toc H 


This statement has the full approval of the Central Executive. 


INCE the beginning of the war, the 

Toc H War Services Fund has received 
and expended some £316,000. This money 
has gone entirely to meet the needs not of 
Toc H but of its work for men and women 
on service. In addition, large sums have 
been raised by Toc H in various countries 
overseas for the same purpose. The con- 
tinued call for support cannot be relaxed at 
this time when in fact the demands upon 
Toc H on all the battle-fronts are increasing. 
Nevertheless, with full regard to the immedi- 
ate needs of Toc H War Services, this is 
addressed both to members of Toc H and to 
their many friends who read this Jounwar. 
It answers many points raised by those rightly 
attempting to envisage Toc H in its early 
post-war years. 

In 1928 there were less than 1,000 * Toc Н 
Builders’ in Great Britain. Ten years later 


there were well over 3,000, and their annual 
contributions towards the building of Toc H 
were five times as great. The number of 
Toc H Branches and Groups at home (as well 
as overseas) also trebled during those same 
ten years and their annual contributions to 
the general funds of the movement increased 
ten times over. That is a remarkable record 
of growth. Yet funds were never sufficient 
before the war and no one who knows TocH 
can believe that its post-war increase and 
therefore its needs are going to be less. The 
maintenance and extension of Toc H will 
continue to depend upon its living agents, 
only some of whom will be privileged to give 
all their working hours to the movement. The 
total number of the men required is likely to 
be more and not less than in 1939. Many, it 
is hoped, will be able to give their whole-time 
services in an honorary capacity. The sub- 
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sistence of others, however, will continue to 
be dependent upon two main sources of 
annual income: the contributions of all mem- 
bers and the subscriptions of Toc H Builders, 
the friends who know Toc H and support 
it with their gifts because, with all its 
faults, they know its worth. 

For the information of new friends, 
two new pamphlets are now available at 
Headquarters: Toc Н Looks Ahead and 
Toc H Builders, the latter including a seven 
years? Deed of Covenant which enables 
Toc H to recover Income Tax on the amount 
of the gross subscription and so, at present, 
to double the amount of the donor’s annual 
payment. There are other ways as well in 
which the work of Toc H can be augmented. 
Here is a summary of them, with some ex- 
planatory notes for the benefit of members 
and potential donors. 


Endowed Memorial Chaplaincies 

Ten of these have been endowed, some 
wholly and others only in part so far. It is 
desired to increase the latter, such as the 
Derby Chaplaincy, so that they produce at 
least £300 per annum. The appointments of 
Chaplains with special aptitude for the work 
are made with the full sanction of their 
ecclesiastical authorities. In the opinion of 
the Toc H Central Executive, it is most de- 
sirable that this special work among men 
of the age hitherto most alienated from organ- 
ised religion should be thus a definite out- 
come of the great expericnces amid which 
Toc H was born and again continucs to work. 
New endowments may be named and given 
for the benefit of a particular Toc H ' Mark’ 
or Area, or for the work of a Toc H Padre 
(or layman) in any part of the world as needs 
arise. Those contemplating such gifts, either 
to increase existing capital or to found new 
chaplaincies, are asked to communicate with 
the Administrative Padre. 

Legacies 

Members and friends, when drafting their 
wills, are asked to follow the example of those 
who have made provision for Toc H by mak- 
ing bequests. The usual form is as follows : — 
“Т give unto Toc H Incorporated, the regis- 
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tered office of which is 47, Francis Street, 

London, S.W.1, the sum of .................. 

Pounds Sterling, free of duty. And I direct 

that the receipt of the Treasurer of the said 

Corporation shall be a sufficient discharge 

for the legacy, which is to be applied for 

the general purposes of the said Corpora- 
tion." 

Bequests already received vary in amount 
from £8 to £8,000, and friends and members 
of small means should fecl that any bequest, 
however small, is of real value to the future 
of Toc H. Those who have already made 
their wills are asked to consider making a 
simple codicil leaving a bequest to Toc H. 
(The will or codicil must be signed by the 
testator or testatrix in the presence of two 
witnesses who must subscribe their names in 
his or her presence and in the presence of 
each other.) 

There may be some who, instcad of making 
a bequest to Toc H a whole, prefer to 
benefit some Branch or Group of Toc H in 
which they are interested. In such a case, 
the prospective testator is asked to note that 
a direct bequest to a unit. district or area may 
entail some difficulty. While Toc H Incor- 
porated is empowered by its Charter to accept 
and administer such gifts, a Branch or Group 
does not consutute a sufficient entity for the 
legal fulfilment of the usual conditions. No 
one, whether an individual or a body of mem- 
bers, other than the Central Executive, has 
any power to pledge the credit of Toc H In- 
corporated, whose good name might become 
involved in the event of loss, misappropria- 
tion or anything untoward of that nature. 
The proper course for the donor is to make 
such a bequest in favour of Toc Н Incor- 
porated and, if desired, to make clear in the 
terms of the bequest that the capital sum, 
or the interest on it, is to be earmarked for 
the benefit of the particular Branch or Group 
or other formation. The form of words 
quoted above may be amended by substitut- 
ing the following for the final clause :— 

W . a sufficient discharge for the legacy, 
the capital sum of (or the interest on) 
which is to be applied for the purposes of 
(hen ees: Branch (Group) of the Toc H 


Association. In the event of winding-up 
or the withdrawal of the status of the said 
Branch (Group), 1 direct that the unex- 
pended balance of the bequest, together 
with all income accrued and unexpended, 
shall be applied for the benefit of the 
general funds of Toc H Incorporated." 
It is also permissible for bequests to be 
made to Toc H Incorporated " for the work 
of the Women’s Section of Toc H.” 


Donations 

These can be carmarked for special work, 
such as Talbot House Seafaring Boys’ Club, 
for the extension of Toc H in particular coun- 
tries, for Memoria] Rooms in Marks for a 
limited period, or for any other specific pur- 
pose desired after consultation with the Hon. 
Administrator. While such requests. will 
always be respected, it is preferred that dona- 
tions be made wichout any binding conditions 
that may be difficult to observe in years to 
come. 

Donations to a Branch or Group may be 
paid by its Treasurer into an account at a 
bank and used for current expenses ог a 
specific purpose. On the other hand, where a 
considerable sum of money is involved, the 
members may prefer to consider its invest- 
ment in trustee securities yielding an interest. 
This can be done in either of these ways :— 

(i) The unit may nominate for appoint- 
ment by the C entral Executive one or more 
trustees in whose names the gift can be in- 
vested. (The members should realise any 
possible disadvantages arising from removal 
and changes of trustees and From any loss of 
interest in Toc H or the unit, resulting in 
disagreement with any scheme involving the 
use of the capital sum.) 

(ii) The capital sum may be deposited with 
Toc H Incorporated at an agreed rate of 
interest payable half-yearly, the capital being 
repayable to the Branch or Group at short 
notice. (This procedure would carry a distinct 
advantage in that the income would not 
attract tax.) 

Gifts of Property 


Buildings and land may be given to Toc H 
and held in the name of Toc H Incorporated. 


Those left by will to Toc H must be sold 
within a year unless the Charity Commis- 
sioners give permission for them to be re- 
tained. The establishment of a suitable housc 
for use as a Toc H Mark for twenty to thirty 
residents also involves provision for the 
salary of a whole-time Padre or Pilot; once 
the house is purchased, adapted, furnished 
and thus staffed, it should pay its own way. 
It is not legally permissible for any Branch or 
Group or for any members (other than the 
Central Executive on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion) to own any buildings or land in the 
name of or on behalf of Toc H. It is re- 
quested that, when any such gifts are contem- 
plated, the advice of the Central Executive 
may be sought, through the Hon. Adminis- 
trator, before any negotiations are begun. 


Purchase of Property 


At a time like this, it is natural that mem- 
bers should be planning for the provision of 
quarters as a mecting-place for their own 
Branch or Group and for that of the 
Women’s Section. A Services Club which 
has been doing good work, or some other 
building which has come to be appreciated 
by local citizens, may seem desirable as a 
permanent local centre for Toc H or for 
wider use. It may well be true that in- 
dividuals or local communities will respond 
to an appeal to secure such property for 
Toc H, possibly as a War Memorial. Yet it 
is in та best interests of the movement that, 
while no hard and fast rules can be laid down, 
such considerations as the following should 
first be taken into account. 


It is casy, but far from desirable, for Toc H 
in any given community to be committed by 
its present members to one type of work 
which might not have any appeal for succeed- 
ing generations of members. When a build- 
ing 1s provided, the questions of upkeep and 
the provision of the necessary staff, both paid 
and unpaid, have to be faced. Whether pro- 
perty is held by local trustees or by Toc H 
as such, the ultimate moral responsibility rests 
with the Corporation, a liability it must not 
undertake lightly in its capacity as trustee of 
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voluntary funds subscribed by both members 
and the public. Onc of the great advantages 
possessed by Toc H between the wars was 
that it had not to usc up its energy in paying 
overhead charges for buildings. A compari- 
son may be made between the relative value 
of bricks and mortar and the provision of 
manpower and funds for staffing the larger 
purposes of the movement. Buildings handi- 


. cap the mobility of a unit; they curb its sense 


of adventure; they mortgage its energies 
whilst it is virile and strong and make it dif- 
ficult to bury a unit decently when death has 
occurred. 

Again, as the result of experience gained 
at the expense of some embarrassment and 
loss, it is necessary to point out to friends and 
members of Toc H that no onc is permitted, 
without specific sanction by the Central Exe- 
cutive, to use the name of Toc H in any way 
in connection with the purchase of land or 
buildings, or with the borrowing of moncy 
for such purpose, or with the lease of any 
land or buildings for a period exceeding one 
year. Where it is desirable to appoint trustees 
to administer funds or property on behalf of 
a Toc H Branch, such trustees may only be 
appointed by the Central Executive. There- 
fore, both the Area Executive and the Cen- 
tral Executive must be consulted before any 
scheme is proceeded with or any appeal made. 


This is in no way intended to restrict local 
initiative. Its purpose rather is to encourage 
action in the true light of what Toc H sets 
out to do. In the judgment of the Central 
Executive, the policy of Toc H should be 
ЙЫЗ] in trying to provide sound man- 
power for existing organisations, rather than 
in accepting responsibility for work in com- 
petition with social service bodies. Members 
of Toc H are expected to be sensitive to 
human needs which are not being met in 


their own community. It is then their res- 
ponsibility to make other pcople so conscious 
of their needs that ultimately the community 
will accept the responsibility for mecting 
them. Thus, where it scems that a city or a 
town, a new housing cstate or a village ought 
to be equipped with any form of community- 
centre which will promote a sense of com- 
munal responsibility, such centre ought to be 
the responsibility of the whole community 
and ought not to be provided by the local unit 
of Toc H. 


Lamps of Maintenance 

Some donors are wishing to present Lamps 
to Toc H for use bv Branches in memory 
of one or more of the Elder Brethren, Asa 
decision on this matter was postponed by the 
outbreak of war in 1939, it is requested that 
such gifts may be held back until a new 
policy has been further discussed and agreed. 


The Future 


A statement will be made at a later date 
in regard to appeals on bchalt of Toc H to the 
general public. This only remains to be said. 
The Central Executive ts mecting twice in- 
stead of once a month, in order that the policy 
for Toc H in the early post-war years may be- 
come clearer as soon as the opinions of the 
Central Council, of Arca Exccutives, and of 
others at present available for consultation 
have been contributed. One point of view 
clearly emerges now: there will be no dimi- 
nution in the responsibilities laid upon Toc H 
as a movement charged with infinite tasks 
among men who are prepared to seek the 
Will of God revealed in Christ and to do it 
fearlessly. The far-sighted provision of funds 
for stafling the movement brooks no delay 
and calls for whole-hearted efforts by its mem- 
bers, at home and overseas, and by their 
friends, the Toc H Builders. 


Annual Meeting of the Central Council 


The Annual Mecting of the Central Council will be held in London on Saturday, April 14, 
at a time and place to be announced later. Councillors are asked to send the General Secretary 
their nominations for election to the Central Executive at least one month before. (See an 
article on the importance to Тос H of the Central Executive elections, in the March Journat, 


1944.) 
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“MORE RELIGIOUS TALKS’? 


ELHI is on the map these days, and is 

likely to be even more so in the days that 
are ahead. There arc four Toc H groups in 
the city, and in March last three of them met 
for an Annual ' Retreat. A report of the 
Retreat is given in the April edition of The 
Lamp, the journal of Toc H India. The 
Lamp sketches “the main purpose of ‘ re- 
treat’ in Toc H which is ‘an opportunity 
for members to spend a short time together, 
away from the normal routine and hum- 
drum of daily life, in order to spend quiet 
periods in thought and to talk of the deeper 
principles of Toc H.” Some of the things 
discussed were: ‘Should we have more 
religious talks?’, ‘Is the Toc H message a 
Christian message?’ and ‘Should Toc H be 
concerned with making men Christians?’ 

There is very little difference between the 
customary bracketing of religion and science, 
religion and politics, religion and whatever 
itis, and bread azd jam, peas and vinegar, 
fish and chips. Тһе question ‘Should we 
have more religious talks?’ places religion in 
the same relation to Toc H as fish has to 
chips in the alleged supper of the English 
working man -—two organically separate 
things lumped togcther for the sake of con- 
venience. Who cares whether we have more 
religious talks, or less? What does it matter? 
What difference would it make? Anyone 
who knows anything about Toc H and who 
dares to embark on a public exposition of 
what he knows, will fail lamentably in his 
purpose if what he says is not in its central 
message a ‘ religious talk.’ 

The more I see of it, the more I am con- 
vinced that that most unfortunate institution 
‘The Padres’ Innings’ must bear very great 
responsibility for the growth of the idea em- 
bodied in the question ' Should we have more 
religious talks?’ This week the local sanitary 
inspector speaks to the unit on the importance 
of the city’s sewage system, and next week 
instead of sewers, or social service, we have 
a talk on ‘religion '—just another subject, 
viewed from this angle, but more frequently, 
and more lamentably, a concession to that 


other ancient Toc Н cliché, ‘the poor old 
Padre.' The poor old Padre introduces Ais 
subject from time to time and the good God, 
or the tradition that Toc H has great respect 
for religion, is suitably appeased. But no 
fundamental change of view has been 
effected. 


The religious purpose of Toc H 


The fact is that the four letters Toc H are 
quite without meaning apart from their use 
as an identification mark for a movement that 
root and branch is an expression of religious 
purpose. There is nothing new about this 
movement called (since it must be called 
something) Toc H. It is merely a grouping 
of people, men and women, who are in the 
grouping because they are agreed on the de- 
mands it makes on them, and those demands 
are religious. There is no element in the life 
or varied expressions of the movement which 
has either meaning or purpose apart from the 
element that integrates the whole — the 
Christian religion. For that very reason, every 
subject which is studied by a unit is studied 
against the background of Christian obliga- 
tion. To spend time discussing whether we 
ought to have more ‘religious talks’ is to 
waste time asking ourselves whether we 
ought to abdicate our true vocation and place 
it in a category with the city’s sewage system 
or the local apostle of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
The objection may be raised that it is ob- 
viously necessary for us to study our own 
basis. Of course, it is; but not without some 
experience in grappling with the question, 
I do insist that the ‘ religious talk’ or the 
‘Padres’ Innings’ is rarely placed in that 
category and is in fact most often one of the 
evidences that the units’ vocation Aas been 
abdicated and placed on the programme as 
‘another subject.’ By all means let us study 
the Christian basis and therefore the Christian 
purpose of the movement, but let us be sure 
that that is what we are doing. 

This leads us naturally to the next question 
which is partly answered in the preceding 
paragraph:— ‘Is the Toc H message a 
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Christian one?’ Who can doubt it? Sugges- 
tions are made from time to time that we 
should (God forbid ) change the Main Reso- 
lution. But the Main Resolution is the 
clearest authority for an assertion that our 
message is a Christian one. “ To listen now 
and always for the voice of God," might be 
an obligation placed on any devotee of any 
religious faith. But the voice of the God who 
is revealed in Christ is not just any voice. It 
‘is the Christian voice. The men who drafted 
the Resolution were convinced and wise 
Christian men, they were in a movement of 
which they had laid the foundations, their 
purpose was a Christian purpose and their 
message was a Christian message. There are, 
as I know well, those within the movement 
who disagree with the purpose of those who 
laid its foundations and built its framework; 
there are sometimes beans in a bag of peas. 
The important thing is not whether there are 
occasional divergencies from the original, but 
what actually was the nature of the original 
and whether it has in the main been pre- 
served. 
The Main Resolution 

But if our message is a Christian message, 
then is it not a denial of our purpose to admit 
those who are not Christian? And if we do 
admit those who are not Christian, can it be 
argued that we are concerned to make men 
Christian? 

I do not know that any man, or any 
Church, has succeeded in producing a defini- 
tion of a Christian, which, in terms of both 
life and faith, has proved universally accept- 
able. That need scarcely occasion any sur- 
prise, since the author of the Faith did not 
Himself see the necessity to be scientifically 
precise about it. That others arrogate to 
themselves the authority He did not deign 
to delegate may be a matter for comment, but 
not for imitation. The authors of the Main 
Resolution were wiser and humbler. They 
drafted a document that, so far as those who 
are called or call themselves by the name 
Christian are concerned, was inclusive, and 
not exclusive. They did more than this. 
There are multitudes of men who are fascin- 
ated, attracted or moved by the Christ, but 
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who do not call themselves by any name. 
But they are honest men, seeking, perhaps, 
the unknown God. The Resolution admits 
them to the Fellowship, for the Fellowship is 
one of many roads that a true secker must 
follow'if he is to find. 

The more I know Toc H the more I feel 
inclined to reverence its architects for their 
skill, their wisdom and their understanding. 
For they have designed a truly magnificent 
avenue of approach to the Christian life. 
They have perfected a truly remarkable tech- 
nique in Evangelism. For what other reason 
do we talk about the Kingdom? What 
Kingdom? Not one designed by Tories or 
Socialists, not one а in terms of 
statutes for the living and statues for the dead. 
Surely the Kingdom that bars all definition 
and includes all that maa and God, working 
in harmony, can conceive to be the good life. 

With such an end in view, we cannot hesi- 
tate and never have hesiiated, to make clear 
that Toc H is a Christian movement, that it 
has a Christian purpose {or men individually 
and collectively, and tha: those who, having 


-read the Resolution, still come into the Fel- 


lowship, do so with a clear understanding of 
the manner of men with whom they have 
elected to walk. They have not accepted a 
crecd, but they have consciously committed 
themselves to the deep Christian implications 
of the Main Resolution, and whatever their 
race or creed, they must equate these with 
their acceptance of the Resolution. Those 
who cannot in honesty accept the Resolution’s 
implications may yet find their place in the 
Fellowship of the Family’s life, knowing that 
they elect to come, and that they may find in 
the texture of the Family and in the quality 
of its witness, the life that will lead the Christ 
to include (hama in His own broad definition 
— they who are for Me.’ Faith in the growth 
of things carefully tended is a part of the 
fabric of Western civilization. The technique 
of evangelism which we call Toc H is that 
in Mich men “ grow in wisdom and in sta- 
ture and in favour with God and man.” To 
this end, the Resolution is the best reading 
in the movement's literature. How often do 
we read it? SHaun Hero. * 


BEHIND THE FRONTS 
1. At home in Italy 


HE best reporting is often not meant for 

publication or tiresomely ‘improved’ by 
sub-editors. This letter about work in Italy, 
written on December 1, to Angus Johnston, 
Toc H Commissioner, C.M.F., by Winifred 
Taylor, who works with W. B. (¢ Jock’) 
Brown, is a case in point: | 


“We have had a very happy time here—Jock 
and I—and felt quite sad when our family de- 
parted. The Club has been the centre of interest 
in the village and our staff like family friends. 
They have cared for the building and the soldiers 
in a most amazing way—when we kuew the de- 
parture was fixed for 7 a.m., the staff, on their 
Own suggestion, came quite cheerfully at 4 a.m. 
to make tea and prepare sandwiches. There were 
many sad faces and tearful eyes and the whole 
village was despondent for the rest of the day. 

We have had ə wonderful chance to make 
friends with the lads, who are a grand set. Two 


of them cmne on our second day here to ask if 
they could make an ' Upper Room’ and they 
worked all their spare time and made an altar 
and forms and we’ve had some delightful meet- 
ings there. The Padre has used the room from 
9 to 10 each dev for interviews with boys. He 
expressed his great appreciation of the Club and 


of the help it was to him to have the room. Jock’s 
gramophone has been a source of never-ending 
delight—two lads strolled in on the day they 
were leaving at 5.50 алп. and played their 
favonrite records. Villagers brought along some 
better-known Italian records for their ‘ soldier 
friends” and occasionally an orchestra composed 
of piano-accordion, violin and sax. would come 
round and amuse the lads. The Colonel would 
stroll in and drink a cup of tea and the officers 
and men would chaff each other in a delightful 
fashion over their cups of tea. The Major said, 
*A good place this—I always know where to 
find the sergeants.’ One of the Captains said, 
"І had not met Toc H before, but I would like 
to say that I think you and Jock are preaching 
Christianity in the only way men understand in 
war-time, and my men have told me how they 
appreciate Toc H here.’ This always makes me 
quite afraid of letting us down in any way, but T 
am £lad thev feel that wav. 


A double job 


We had been going well for about a week when 
an appeal for help came from Mogliano. I went 
in with the officer who came to see Taffy, who said 
the anti-tank was part of our department. Then 
we got moving. I said if they would find a build- 
ing I would come over aud get something going. 
This was Sunday and I went over on Sunday 
evening and they had secured a smallish but 
suitable building. 

We started off on Monday morning by getting 
supplies and a promise of cakes the same day 


from the local baker. Then we attacked the 
Sindaco (Mayor)—a charming old man who spoke 
a little English and who gave us his undivided 
attention for the day. While a squad of soldiers 
worked at sweeping walls and washing floors, 
we collected tables, chairs and a piano and en- 
gaged a staff and taught a boy to make Toc H tea, 
and at 6 o'clock on the Monday evening we opened 
and at 7 there was a sing-song going and the lads 
were strolling around as if they owned the place; 
the Military H.Q. was quite amazed at our speed. 

I came back to Urbisaglia after three davs and 
Jock went over to Mogliano, and we sort of 
settled in thus with daily visits from one Club to 
another. 

We had a charming Italian giving language 
lessons to a very admiring class and Jock used 
to take her over to the other Club twice a week 
for lessons there. He has a basket-making class 
going and the lads love him. 

Until the last week, when trucks were pulling 
out, there has been no transport problem. As 
the Major (you might suspect he is tvpically 
Scots.) says, ‘ The whole transport appears to be 
at the command of Toc H, but I'm easy!’ pe 
the doctor (he's Irish) says, ‘If I tell Paddy 
want to go and buy a goose or shoot a kx 
he tells me he's sorrv but ' Winnie wants the 
car!’ The doctor exaggerates slightly, but they 
have been very good. 


Diversions 


The funniest occasions were when the whole 
Regiment went dramatic and I and my staff were 
doing our best to supply impossible demands for 
beautiful ballet dresses and dress suits, etc. The 
villagers couldn't come out while the plays were 
on because their clothes were being worn by the 
actors ! 

My sergeants produced a dramatic play in which 
I took part and we had a grand time. On the 
day of performance they asked me to produce 
for myself for the Grande Finale a beautiful even- 
ing gown. Again, my staff gathered together 
and the problem wag solved by a white mosquito 
net being converted into a wonderful gown. (I’ve 
replaced mosquito net with one new similar.) 

The villagers said, ' English soldiers laugh and 
sing and play. They are like children—and very 
kind.’ They say the Germans are ‘ stern and do 
not laugh and joke.’ There has been much real 
friendship between the troops and the villagers 
and I think the men here have been really happy. 
I felt almost near to tears myself when the day 
before they left so many of them came up to 
thank us for Toc H. 

The general drift was that they had had nothing 
like this Club before and had felt like being at 
home almost. We, Jock and I, felt sorry it had 
not been up to Toc H high standard of clubs but 
satisfied that in both villages Toc H had served 
its purpose. (I'm certain that people who were 
immersed in arranging the Chapel and those who 
were being driven completely mad bv the Drama- 
tic Section had forgotten the war for the time.) 
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There have been sad times—such as one day 
when three different men came to tell me that 
their wives had written asking for a divorce and 
in two cases the forms had gone off to set the 
thing in motion. I feel that some sort of pub- 
licity ought to be given to this thing. There's 
such a large number of cases similar, and it's so 
difficult to know what to do or sav unless vou 
know tlie people concerned. 

The other sad times have been the morning 
my lads departed at 7 and we stood and listened 
to all sorts of delightful phrases from the bovs. 


We had tea and sandwiches on from 6G a.m. and 
gave out cigarettes—and then stood in the mud 
and froze! "Then to Mogliano, where canteen was 
open until 2 a.m., and we talked and sang and 
plaved darts and then again watched the tail 
light of the last of a long line of vehicles disappear 
and heard a voice, ' Cheerio Jock. Cheerio Win- 
nie. Thanks for Toc H -dunno what we should 
have done without vou.’ 

Gigetta says it's time І went to bed as I did 
not sleep last night at Mogliano—so I go." 

Walt 


ZA More from Gia 


Last month we gave an impression, from 
the report of a Service member, of the work 
that the Toc H Club in Athens, under Major 
Guy Ellison and Miss Crozier, has been do- 
ing. Two letters from Ellison himself are 
now in our hands. The first was written to 
Angus Johnston, who had sent the staff over 
from Italy. It describes very tersely their arri- 
val in Athens in October : 


“Left on 23rd in Canadian R.N. ship, fitted 
with 8 landing craft. Very friendly and com- 
fortable. Made numerous good contacts. Disem- 
barked in the 8 by moonlight on 26th at wrong 
place, totally unexpected; re-embarked and spent 
night on ship. Had to avoid a number of mines 
on way into Pirvus. 27th, landed. Spent much 
time sitting on baggage in various places and 
eventually got our rooms in Excelsior Hotel soon 
after dark. Fed by scrounging. Not a bad pub. 
but no water every other day. Mess nearby. Still 
living packed up. All on iron rations, well dis- 
guised by Greek cook. No bread for another week 
at least. . . . The conditions here are totally dif- 
ferent from Italy and the Army formations and 
“usual channels’ incredibly complicated and 
numerous ... There are three separate welfare 
organisations—that gives you some idea. Great 
need for such work. 

The genuine enthusiasm of our welcome is ter- 
rific. Flags par tout, processions all day, and 
night, difficult to get about. A few shots fired. 
The Huns shot 11,500 people here. Food short, but 
anything can be bought а! a price. The financial 
situation is chaotic, nothing fixed yet; on Sunday 
one Greek cigarette cost 2,000 million drachma. 
The gold pound is 8,000,000 million drachma 
today...” 


He goes on to describe the fine premises 
found by Miss Crozier for Toc H (see last 
month's Journat) and various other matters. 


In the second letter, written to H.Q. in 
London, Ellison gives more details of the 
strenuous and dangerous time which fol- 
lowed. After 17 weeks, without a dav off, in 
the Club at Bari, he spent cleven days, he 
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tells us, with Tubby in Malta. There he got 
unexpected orders to procced to Athens: 


“ We opened here on November 16, twenty days 
after landing and much less after getting the 
building . | . Miss Crozier has worked hard and 
persistently ; we have both put in more than one 
18-hour dav. We were pressed to open soon, 
and not being fully ready behind the scenes made 
it harder . . . There was much to prepare and a 
total absence of many essential things, somewhere 
in transit. We were, of course, fortunate to take 
over a modern de luxc cafe and extensive base- 
ments which had once been i bakery. It had been 
much changed for use as Hun officers? mess— 
decorations in good order. but power mains had 
to be replaced and the ovens brought back and 
repaired. Crockery was ordered and obtained 
from an ancient pottery. Our staff has been 99" 
(40 Greck girls have donc splendid work—see 
last montis JOURNAL) “and our cake output 
averaging 6,000 (a day) and £100 takings 


Trouble 


The general strike has now been in operation 
seven days. Last Sunday we were giving first 
aid to the wounded, and since Monday firing 
of varied kinds has hardly ceased . . . Unless 
mortar fire increases we are probably the safest 
place in Athens. Situated on the S.F. corner of 
the H.Q. building, we have been serving all three 
Services (plus Merchant Navv, please tell Tubby) 
and all ranks . . . More than once our Tank crews 
have sheltered here before and after action . . . 
Greek troops in action have been refreslied, but 
we had to exclude non-fighters from necessity. 

All power and light being off, baking has been 
a trial and production reduced, but we carried on 
with a coal oven till our coal ran out... The 
coal is now replaced by a pressure oil burner, and 
we hope for а full output tomorrow '' (How Miss 
Crozier ran the gauntlet to fetch coal and three 
officers to get the oil burner was described last 
month) ‘ To-day the cakes and doughnuts ran 
into several thousands and were much appreciated 
by our men straight from the firing; they were 
reserved for such men and only tea for others... 

Most of our workers have stuck on, in spite 
of threats, and over 30 women and 20 men have 
been sleeping here, the bakers working day and 
night. We must clear some tonight, as rations 
are short. Many cannot get home . . . The work 


of our Greek staff, most of whom are amateurs, 
has been much appreciated . . . Y.M. are close 
opposite and there is good co-operation. Other 
welfare centres have had to close, aud we have 
had help from E.P.I. and Y.W. as well. Every 
help has been given by the authorities . . . It is 
true to say that Тос H has been the talk of 
Athens; many and varied have been the words 
of approval . 

We had our first Circle meeting on the 25th 
and hope to keep the Chain of Light. Many 
Toc H members liave reported. There have been 


considerable sales of literature . . . One day we 
entertained a party of the R.N. after a confirma- 
tion service by the Bishop of Gibraltar, who was 
present with us. I was very conscious on Thurs- 
day last of being upheld by distant prayer. I 
think we all realise unconsciously the privilege 
of being allowed to serve. The spirit of the troops 
is grand and their duties often very trving. We 
regret the passing of some on this lunatic busi- 
ness... І can't say much more, except that we 
shall not close so long as the stores hold.” 
GIE? 


5. A Centre in South India 


Last June a representative of Toc H War 
Services in India was welcomed by the Naval 
authorities at Cochin and “introduced to a 
puddle surrounded by four walls and sur- 
mounted by a roof-tree; this was the Centre 
in embryo.’ Building proceeded rapidly and, 
by dint ‘of issuing invitations to the opening 
before the place was ready, it started work in 


The whole building is 150 ft. 
long by 45 ft. wide, divided by tarts (woven 
leaf strips) walls so as to make a canteen (30 


September. 


ft. long) lounge (yo ft), Writing Room, 
Games Room, Chapel and Warden’s quarters. 
In charge is the Rev. Paymaster-Capt. А. Е. 
Eagar, R.N., with 'Cloggy' Dawson as 
his assistant and an all-Indian staff, who work 
verv hard. There is something on every night 
of the week—On Sunday a service, on Mon- 
day or Tuesday a gramophone programme of 
dance music and on Friday of ‘classical’ 
music, on Wednesday a Toc H meeting (with 
many guests) on Thursday a games night; 
Saturday is reserved by brains trust and so on. 
The Warden's only quarrel with the Centre 
is that it ought to be twice the size. Here is 
one observer's glimpse of it: 


“The night is black, sticky and excessively 
humid and not a breath of air disturbs the tropical 
stillness as one's torch singles out the sign of 
the Lamp and ' Toc H with H.M. Forces.’ It is 
not so bad now; the long walk is ended when one 
hears the familiar noises of the Centre, with the 
predominant call for char (tea). 

A continual stream of men graces the long bar 
in the caféteria and ' Cloggy,' hopefully thinking 
of dinner, tightens his belt as he serves and 
waits for his relief from the Circle. ‘The late 
arrival takes over the cash desk and views the 
surroundings. The tables are crammed full, 
faintly illuminated through the cloud of smoke, 


the cooks are sweating, the native bearers are 
chasing about like fury. An endless flow of 
suppers (often 500 eggs a night), chars, cold 


limes and nuts passes over the refreshment bar. 
The inner man is moving mountains. 

just on tlie other side of the restaurant an 
enormous lounge is full of men, talking, reading 
or listening to the wireless. Something is about 
to happen there, judging by the determined 
strides of the warden towards the gramophone 
cupboard. Yes, there he is—' Skip’ Eagar, 


' Skip’ Eagar, 


with ` Nobby.” 


balancing on the edge of a chair, with the portable 
on the table and a heap of records on the floor. 
The lounge is very full, some lving on the floor 
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or sitting on chair-arms. ‘Skip’ is turning the 
handle and announcing ' The next is Myra: Hess 


singing... she has a beautiful. voice’ (* Does 
she sing?'—from a bystander)... ' However, 
she is an excellent piamst, vou have all heard 
her...) These impromptu recitals, with no 


formalities—one can talk, most men relax and 
listen, perhaps crunching nuts—are very much 
appreciated. 

Just beyond the lounge, to the right, the un- 
usual silence of a comfortable room is broken by 
the pens writing home. Opposite, in another room, 
darts are being flung, draughts being pushed, 
worn cards flipping at tables. 

One wanders from the games room to the 
Chapel. The hurricane lamp is turned low and 
flickering shadows from the Double Cross fall 
on the folds of the blue curtain. They come from 
the Seletar Rushlight which used to glow in Sin- 
gapore and now lights Southern India. 

Or there is Wednesday evening, when Cochin 
Circle of Toc H is holding its weekly meeting, 
with guests from the neighbouring R.A.F. camp. 


L only with mem- 


The lounge is over-packced 


bers, everyone has joined ] rowded audi- 
ence ds straining to cal ОО УЛАП 
on ' Pre-war Germans din of the 
caféteria, Questions arc 1 ed Jong after 
closing time, ' Skip? eis sion апа there 
is a rush for the bar. R 1 ests are heard 


saving C Why can't we las place like this? 
The evening is not finished, ior records for future 
recitals are being tried and men are asking for 
their favourites. Suddenly the walls vibrate as 
* Skip' wells ' Family pravers in the Chapel in 
five minutes !’—and, to a passer-by, * The best 
way of clearing the canteen’ 


The Chapel fills with members and friends; the 
Major’s wife joins in, after a long evening behind 
the bar. It must be twenty-three-hundred hours 
as the Warden is left alone to the balancing of 
the day's books. 


The thing is alive, it has a spirit in it ; not many 
weeks open, it has the atmosphere of long years’ 
standing; it breathes a touch of the Old House.” 


4. Fighting Malaria in Burma 


Some may have noticed references in the 
home newspapers to a new method in use in 
the South East Asia Command of tackling 
malaria, the enemy which puts more of our 
men out of action than the Japanese. In- 
stead of the old plan of sending patients on 
the long journey to hospitals in India, 
* Malaria Forward Treatment Units’ have 
been set up close behind the fighting line. 
Here the normal programme is one week in 
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bed, one week of * occupational therapy ’ and 
one weck of get-fit Army training. In several 
of these ‘ M.F. T.U's" Toc H men, with their 
own bashas (huts), have been at work for 
some time. The kind of service they can do 
has been recognised by the authorities as so 
valuable that we are being asked to extend 
it to other M.F.T.U’s. Here is a glimpse of 
the job from Bill Eley : 


“ How am I keeping? Perfectly fit, well and 


happy, in spite of «engl, dysentery, boils, 
ringworm and, of course, prickly heat. I know it 
sounds rather a formidable list of ailments, but 
honestly, apart from the dysentery which kept me 
in bed four days, I've been up and about—and 
doing. Do I like the work? Yes! It certainly 
is a job of work, its compensation being tlie 
thanks and appreciation of these bovs; its worth 
means everything and gives one the courage to go 
on and on. "here areu't enough hours in the day 
to do all one would like to do, and, believe me, 
І have no difficulty in sleeping at night—if 
allowed to. I just pop under my net-—and it's 
morning and another dav has arrived. 

The conditions these chaps fight under are 
pretty grim jungle, swamp (sometimes waist 
high), insects of all kinds and sizes, leeches, 
jackal, hyzena, snake and, worst of all, the mos- 
quito, which is almost as bad as the Jap and, from 
the casualty point of view, just as effective, if 
not more so 


Man.of.all- work 


Well, there's the type we receive in the 
LALE Sp U. YA vuryone who arrives and make 
nivself known cigarette, a cup of tea and a chat 
to break the ice, because they alb think there 
might be in ii. I visit the wards, write 
letters or wc; theni 5 Look if they feel like reading 
—which the inajority don't for the [first week. 

In the afternoon T conduct occupational therapy 
classes in 11 Гос If basha; it’s very popular, 
and my experience a1 Sutton Emergency Hospital 
has given me a fying start. They make hand- 
bags, writing cases, photo frames, ete., in leather- 
work, table-mats and runners all hand-embroid- 
ered, cushion covers that are really beautifully 
done, painting and fretwork; they also make 
gloves und bedroom slippers from condemned 
Air Force suits. ‘The whole idea is to occupy 
their minds, because they are in a very depressed 
state. The most important thing of all is that 
these occupations are useful, for they all in turn 
make things for the benefit of the two large Toc H 
bashas. ‘The carpentry section do notice-boards, 
newspaper racks or mend that chair which would 
otherwise be a loss; the tinsmiths make us ash- 
travs, table-numbers for our whist-drives or re- 
flectors for our stage; the painters are usually 
very helpful with scene-paiuting and notices; 
those interested in the needle are invaluable with 


curtaius, Al this tends to make Тос H like a 
small part of Home and we try to make each шап 
feel one of a happy family. Occupation of mind— 
that’s the thing, and with occupation, serving 
one’s pals, and other members of our large family. 


Then there are the usual brains trusts, gramo- 
phone concerts and debates, and I’ve always got 
a concert party on the go. I set aside an hour a 
day in my own small basha for anyone wanting 
to get a load of trouble off his chest. It is usually 
trouble at home—those letters that get misunder- 
stocd or the lack of letters. Generally I am able 
to make the mountain seem more like a mole- 
hill and to send them away with hope and a smile. 
Then I help with censorship, and take on myself 
the sending of parcels home to their folks, the 
filling in of forms and the collecting of money 
for them. 


We have no resident Padre, so on Sunday even- 
ing I hold a very short service, on the lines of 
the B.B.C. Epilogue, and it has become very 
popular. I was rather scared at first, but prayers 
for their folks at home and some real good hymns 
chosen by the chaps themselves make it a grand 
little service. Those who, like myself, were 
scared, come and sing, and enjoy it. The num- 
bers increase week bv week. 


A Job worth doing 


Well, there is just an outline of my work. 
‘Lako’ was certainly right when he told me of 
the need for someone to operate in these areas; it's 
just as important as ammunition for the guns. It 
is grand to see Toc H full to capacity with a laugh- 
ing crowd of B.O.R's or a crowd listening quietly 
to a debate. We have been so full that the side 
of the basha has been pushed out, Би it was soon 
replaced by a willing crowd of chaps, and the 
evening continued. All this in the jungle seems 
uncanny : inside this large family, outside another 
large familv—of jackals, howling like the sirens 
at home!” 


Bill Elev adds this about their voyage out: 


“We had plenty to do on board, Stan. Heddon 
and mvself—the usual ship’s activity and two 
Toc H meetings. We also conducted the four 
Sunday services as there was no Padre on board : 
the senior officers took it as a matter of course 
that Toc H would do it—so Toc H did it.” 


5. Wiha Melle Chion MERE 


A very brief description, with some snap- 
shots, of a Toc H Mobile Club in the African 
desert appeared in the Jounxar last June. It 
showed two of our men, with two trucks and 
Army drivers, taking their marquees and 
stores out from their base at Alexandria and 
pitching them among the troops wherever 
most needed. Since then this self-contained 
unit has been moving up the spine of Italy 
throughout a most arduous campaign. At the 
present time we have three Mobile Clubs in 


Italy and six in India and Burma, and many 
more could be used well. 

A report lately received at H.Q. from 
Frank Field, a Toc H man with India Com- 
mand, gives a vivid picture of how a Mobile 
Club tackles its job : 

“We must apologise for not writing before, 
but we have been moving—and when we say 
' moving ' we mean ‘ going places '! The road up 
to liere from Dimapur is a terrific feat of engineer- 
ing, and no praise can be too high for the men 


who built it. But perhaps I should start at the 
beginning and not in the middle. 
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aM RM .. .. 


Arthur Crees and I were paired off together 
to serve with an (Army) unit, and travelled up 
by train from Calcutta with Garry Pfeiffer (of 
Toc H Argentine). We were laden with a coni- 
plete outfit for our ‘ set-up,’ except tents, and 
had many odd-shaped packing cases tucked away 
in the guard’s van. The scenery was magnificent 
and we saw the Himalayas aud crossed the 
Ganges and the Bramahputra, all in two days. 
We arrived with all our luggage, in spite of many 
trials and tribulations . А 

From the railhead we were carried on by L. of 
C. (Lines of Communication) to Kohima, climb- 
ing to 6,000 ft. over mountains and never very 
far from the edge of the khud, as the road is cut 
out of the mountain face. It was about 5 p.m. 
then, and we had a cup of tea and then went on 
to Imphal, which we reached about midnight . . . 

‘Ten days at Imphal, where we met Camber John 
as well as Stan. Heddon, and uncrated all our 
stuff ready for road work. А fitted 3-ton truck, 


George Bennet and John Smythe on mobile work 


which George Bennet and Gary had used, came 
out of the workshops, and we inherited it! The 
sides open out and it holds all our stuff and some 
tents, which we now have, quite well. No driver 
was forthcoming when we had to move on with 
the people to whom we are attached, so Arthur 
had to put up with me driving. 

After leaving Palel there is no surface to the 
road at all, just earth—and the dust has to be seen 
to be believed. Red dust, vellow dust, grey dust 
—but alwavs clouds of acrid smoke billowing out 
from the wheels and covering everything with its 
film of grit. The trip took two days, passing over 
some very fine mountains, climbing to 8,000 ft. 
and then dropping into Death Valley. We forded 
rivers and followed tracks through swamps and 
plains, finally landing deep in a teak forest, 
where we now have our home. 

We are living with a Workshops unit at the 
moment and find them extremely helpful: things 
miraculously appear when needed! The lads appre- 
ciate the set-up very much indeed and like the 
table cloths and cushions; in fact when they saw 
the curtains which we rigged up to look as though 
we really had windows, they did not believe it. 
Our library is well used, and so far we are run- 
ning something every night, in addition to the 
quiet room. We have a tent as a quiet room, and 


the lorry as a reading and activities clubroom— 
the sides open up and we add on a tarpaulin to 


make quite a large room. As we have real deck- 
chairs, with arm rests, vou can cuess that it is 
soon filled ! 
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Toc H, run by Padre Whit! sho is running the 
service on Sunday ever us too. We are 
giving a gramophone ¢ r пим еге every 
night in the week. We ‹ cied and taken 
through the woods to little clearings, where every- 


one sits round on the groond and listens. It is 
very pleasant, with all the hule lamps showing 
through the trees in the warm darkness—and 
difficult to realise that Jappy is only eight miles 
away on one side and that the jungle on our left 
is still uncleared ; a few give themselves up, hun- 
gry and ridden with typhus, every few davs—the 
last onlv a mile from us! 


So far T have used the back of the truck and the 
bonnet of a Jeep as a stage, working by hurricane 
lamp and with a wireless set to amplify the port- 
able gramophone. 800-candlepower lamps give 
a good light for the club-room, and quizzes and 
tombola are popular; tonight they have asked for 
a spelling bee. We have a full and varied pro- 
gramme for all comers. It gets dark here before 
6 p.m., so that the evening can be verv long— 
and a quiet place to read and write in comfort 
is very much appreciated 


We are rapidly getting used to dehydrated and 
tinned goods, as all our supplies are dropped by 
air transport. Transport planes are overhead all 
through the daylight hours, and but for them we 
could not carry on at all. Bathing in the river is 
quite pleasant we are feeling a bit conscious 
of our whiteness when evervone else is so brown, 
but that will soon be remedied. 


Our next move will be to a Field Ambulance, 
in a few davs! time, and we then start all over 
again. We are to be allowed forward with the 
unit as it goes into action and shall always be 
just within reach of most of them. In fact, we 
have hopes of being the first team to reach Man- 
dalav. So, if you hear of a super-club there, you 
will know we have arrived !” 
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